FIGURE 6-4  Sub-seabed disposal
Source: Redrawn from JK Associates, The Subseabed Disposal Project: Briefing Book
1985 (JK Associates: 1985).
approximately known, countries with sophisticated deep-ocean technology could recover the plutonium, albeit at some cost. Sonar could detect the solid penetrators in the mud. Once detected, the penetrators could be retrieved by ocean drilling ships, or by ordinary ships equipped with a small derrick that could be lowered to the bottom for canister retrieval. Clearly, knowledge of the precise location (which would be available to the country that emplaced the penetrators) would make the job easier. For less developed countries and sub-national groups, recovering plutonium from the seabed might be more costly and time-consuming than recovering plutonium from spent fuel.
To limit such recovery possibilities, the area in which the Plutonium-bearing canisters had been deposited could be monitored for an indefinite time, if that were agreed on. In addition, recovery could be made more difficult by the use of "stealth" canisters designed to be difficult to detect with sonar, or by eliminating the detectable penetrators sooner rather than later, for example, by using canisters designed to dissolve soon after emplacement or using drills that would pump a plutonium solution directly into the mud, at appropriate depth, without the use of a canister. Such concepts have not been considered for the disposal of HLW, where retrieval is not an issue and the canister provides ab the ocean bottom have been detected in some areas of the ocean, floor samples demonstrate that other areas have been free of such storms for substantial periods of geologic time. The suitable seabed area exceeds the land area available for deep geologic repositories by several orders of magnitude.
